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assuming that the commission could not have justified such a procedure. 
But he certainly exaggerates the evil of so doing. A company with 
$100,000 capital invests it all in a plant. Accumulated deficits neces- 
sary to the establishment of a going concern amount to $25,000. 
Provided that the valuation for rate purposes is held to be $125,000, 
which is sanctioned by Dr. Whitten as well as by the commission, it is 
relatively unimportant, so far as rates are concerned, whether or not 
this $25,000 is represented by an issue of stock. Nor is it significant 
whether rates are fixed so as to allow ten per cent on the original 
investment of $100,000 (as Dr. Whitten proposes) or eight per cent 
on $125,000. It is, however, a vital matter whether an expense of 
$25 ,000 shall be borne by all future consumers or shall be collected 
exclusively from the consumers of the first ten or twenty years. 

The amortization of franchise costs is discussed by all three writers, 
but without reference to some important problems connected there- 
with. It is evident that if the company pays a given sum for a twenty- 
year franchise, the consumers should pay enough not only to allow a 
fair return on the investment, but also to reimburse the cost of the 
franchise. But this implies a similar treatment in the case of the suc- 
ceeding company; and thus, from period to period, successive bodies 
of consumers are repaying to successive companies the cost of their 
several franchises. This means that the rates are made high enough 
to cause the consumers to pay into the city treasury the entire amount 
that the city receives as payment for franchises. It is virtually using 
the rates paid to a public utility as a means of taxing the consumers for 
the benefit of the city, and this when the utility is owned by a private 
corporation and not by the city itself. It may be perfectly good finan- 
cial policy thus to us>e a public utility as a means of collecting taxes 
from unconscious consumers. It is, however, rather interesting to note 
that with rates regulated so as to bring a fair return, the price received 
for a franchise is no burden to the company, nor gain to the city, but 
is merely a device for collecting taxes. 

Henry Rand Hatfield. 

The University of California. 

Railway Transportation. By CHARLES L. RAPER. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. — xi, 331 pp. 

Professor Raper states on his title page that his work is "based, 
with the author's permission, upon President Hadley's Railroad Trans- 
portation" and in his preface he informs us that his " chief purpose is to 
revise and enlarge Hadley's book. ' ' The enlargement has resulted in 
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an increase of 62 pages. The revision has been so complete that little 
of the earlier work remains. 

The plan of the book is simple and thoroughly systematic. After a 
short introductory chapter Professor Raper subdivides his subject 
according to countries and discusses successively the railways of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and the United States. These are the 
countries whose railway history is most interesting to the student. To 
those who would include Switzerland in the list, it should be said that 
this state has been considered incidentally in the last chapter of the 
book where the author gives his conclusions as to the success of the 
state operation of railways. He groups what he has to say about each 
country under five heads, as follows : the development of the lines, the 
general conditions of traffic , the passenger service and rates, the freight 
service and rates, and the ideals and machinery of state control. 

Those who desire to check the author's statements of fact will have 
difficulty, for in the entire book there are but four specific references 
to sources. The absence of foot-notes may possibly be regarded as an 
indication that the book is designed not so much for the special student 
as for the general reader. But for the general reader the value of 
Professor Raper's work is impaired by the inclusion of too large a pro- 
portion of uninteresting facts and by serious defects of style. In 
places, indeed, the English is inexcusably poor (<?. g. pages 22, 58). 
Some of the faults of expression are so serious as to make his state- 
ments appear quite misleading. For example, in the treatment of the 
development of French railways, many sentences are so badly con- 
structed that one who reads the discussion without previous knowledge 
of the facts is likely to get an entirely false impression of what actually 
occurred. 

Other evidence indicates that the book is not intended as a strictly 
scientific piece of work. This affords the best explanation for the 
inexact statements which crop out. Thus the author says that charges 
for taxes are independent of the volume of traffic and earnings (page 
231). The management of the Illinois Central doubtless wishes that 
this statement were always true. On page 12 appears the statement : 
" A railway, or any other form of transportation, can, therefore, never 
afford to be hostile to the interests of a community nor the com- 
munity to its transportation facilities. ' ' While this may be true if by 
"community" one means the entire country, the statement is cer- 
tainly not valid for particular communities and therefore does not 
summarize, as Professor Raper seems to infer, a complete solution of 
the railway problem. Indeed, some of the most vexatious questions 
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arise because railways can afford to be hostile to the interests of one 
community in favor of those of another. Again (page 6), the author 
observes that " the creation, perfection, and operation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act have, we think, been the severest test of the 
efficiency of the Congress of the United States it has ever had." Of 
this it may be remarked that the work undertaken by Congress seems 
comparatively simple when we reflect that the Interstate Commerce 
Act was copied almost verbatim from English statutes. 

The author follows President Hadley in an error when he emphasizes 
the importance of the report of the Italian Commission of 1878-1881 
(page 109). This report, it will be remembered, presents its recom- 
mendation against governmental operation of the railways as though its 
decision had been reached only after a thorough investigation. It is 
now known that the report is not worthy of the weight which has been 
ascribed to it, since the commission was appointed with a view to 
securing that particular recommendation. 

Taking Professor Raper at his word that his chief purpose in writing 
the book was to revise Hadley, it is quite evident that he has done his 
work too thoroughly. Aside from the general arrangement and a strik- 
ing phrase here and there, the new book owes litde to the older one. 
What is especially to be regretted is that the most interesting and 
valuable parts of Hadley are among those which have disappeared in 
the revision. It must be remembered, however, that the revision of 
another's book is a difficult as well as a thankless task. An author 
owes it to himself to do his own revising ; he is the only one properly 
fitted to do it. To revise President Hadley 's book was a particularly 
difficult undertaking, for it is a book which owes its long life not so 
much to the array of facts which it presents as to the inspiring discus- 
sion and interpretation of those facts. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Raper has failed to transfer this quality of inspiration into his new 
book. 

Robert M. Haig. 

American Syndicalism : The I. W. W. By JOHN Graham 
Brooks. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. — 264 pp. 

A considerable part of his book, Mr. Brooks tells us, was delivered 
as lectures at the University of California in 191 1. The author has 
thus been interested in American Syndicalism long before the word be- 
came familiar to American readers and long before the I. W. W. be- 
came of national significance. Members of the I. W. W. have told me 



